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the Negro mind and the manner in which they have found ex- 
P'"^^^^""- C. G. Woodson 

Negro Folk Songs. By Natalie Cuktis Burlin. Book I. New 

York and Boston, G. Schirmer. Pp. 42. Price 50 cents. 

The unique features of Natalie Curtis Burlin 's notation of Ne- 
gro folk-songs, collected in the South, are their complete truth to 
the original folk-song, spirit and letter. The spontaneous part- 
singing of groups of Negroes is a rare phenomenon in folk-music, 
for most simple people sing only a unisono melody. Mrs. Curtis 
Burlin, unlike most former collectors, has recorded not only the 
melody and words, but the whole choral folk-song, as sung in the 
South, with all its different voices. To secure entire accuracy in 
so difficult a task, a phonograph was used and the work was mainly 
accomplished in all its wealth of octave at Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, under the auspices of which the collection was undertaken and 
for the benefit of which the publications are made. Not content with 
a by-ear approximation only of the folk-song, Mrs. Burlin gave 
especial care to the notation of every nuance of Negro singing — 
organic and rhythmic. The changing nuance syncopations that 
give such expressive accent to the different solo verses sung by the 
Negro "leader" have all been caught and put upon paper. Doctor 
Talcott Williams, of the New York School of Journalism, says that 
the example of this reverent and scholarly work marks a new era in 
the collecting of Negro folk-music in this country. 

The words of the songs — true folk-poems — have been noted in 
dialect with the same truth to Negro rendering as the music. 
Furthermore, the syllables stressed in the music are stressed in the 
written poem as well ; for in the mind of the Negro authors, words 
and music were one spontaneous creation, and it is the music that 
gives to the words the accent, instead of the words forming the 
basis of the accentuation of the music, as with us. This reproduc- 
tion in verse of the original Negro rhythms which are full of unex- 
pected emphasis and captivating syncopation forms a new depar- 
ture in the manner of writing Negro poems and it is believed that 
modem poets and writers of vers libre will find interest in the rich- 
ness and variety of Negro rhytlims here shown. 

Each song is prefaced by a few paragraphs of descriptive text 
and the dedications of the different records to men who have helped 
to advance the Negro sununarize, in a sense, the progress of the 
race since emancipation. 
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The recording of Negro folk-songs was prefaced by Mrs. Burlin 
by a year's study of the native music of Africa. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. will bring out in the autumn her book entitled Songs From 
the Dark Continent, containing the results of careful study of na- 
tive folk-lore and music told and sung by two African boys (one a 
Zulu and the other from the Ndan tribe) who had come directly to 
Hampton Institute from the Dark Continent. This book plainly 
proves the relationship of American Negro music to its parent 
stem in Africa, and reveals the poetic as well as musical gifts latent 
in the black race. 

The Black Man's Part in the War. By Sir H. H. Johnston. 

Simpkin Marshall, London, 1917. 

Taking into consideration that the United Kingdom now rules 
50,000,000 of Africans who are well represented in the battle line 
by the thousands of Negroes fighting to make democracy safe in the 
world of the white man, from which the blacks are excluded, this 
sympathetic writer here endeavors to give these soldiers of color 
credit for their unselfish services. The highest tribute which he 
pays them is that their loyalty is incontestable. The writer, there- 
fore, makes an appeal in behalf of safeguarding their interests and 
reasonably preserving their independence after the war. Having 
in mind the new alignments of trade, he sees the Africans as the 
producers of the tropical products which white men will need. 
Their future loyalty in the competitive commercial world after the 
war is also necessary to the salvation of the English people in the 
tropics and at home. 

The writer believes too that to secure this necessary loyalty the 
natives must be given political recognition. The rights of the 
black man as a citizen of the empire must be affirmed wherever the 
territories have been under British rule long enough to acquire a 
very British tojie in language, education and ideals. He hopes also 
that the present tendency of the natives of the late German posses- 
sions to prefer the rule of the British to that of their former mas- 
ters may be further accentuated by the efforts of Englishmen to 
treat these natives with more consideration. The writer advocates 
also a fair division of land where the two races are brought into 
contact with each other as in Rhodesia. 

To strengthen the claims he makes for the recognition of the 
black man the writer has well illustrated his book with plates show- 
ing the advancement of Negroes to arouse interest in their behalf. 
The book is, of necessity, incomplete, as the war has not yet ended ; 



